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BEFORE WE GREET THE 
NEW YEAR 


By Nerissa L. Minton 


HE Bulletin believes in the old traditions of love and hope 

for the New Year. All of us must continue to believe that, 

else we are swamped with futility and hopelessness in a world 
of uncertainty—a world of threatened chaos and destruction. Many 
of us experienced the peace and contentment of family gatherings 
during the Christmas season. We were the lucky ones. In thou- 
sands of homes there were vacant chairs—some never to be filled 
again, fathers, husbands and sons scattered the world over. This 
year, before we greet the inception of the New Year with the usual 
celebrations, let us all give a thought to the men and women in the 
armed services. Invite them into your: homes, write those letters 
you’ve put off for so long. Let them know that you, too, remember 
and understand. It is so little todo. Yet, even that little might help. 
Call it war or any other name you choose, Korean veterans have ex- 
perienced probably the toughest fighting the world has ever seen. 
Listen to any of them talk if you still have doubts. You'll learn of 
the unbelievably bitter battles, of the horror of winter in Korea, of 
the desperate plight of the Korean people. The picture isn’t pretty 
and it is far from complete. We can no longer close our eyes to it. 
This year, “lest we forget,” include among your New Year’s resolu- 
tions, a hope and a prayer for our service men everywhere. Give 
them confidence, show them that you, too, believe in the principles 
and founding faith that will some day free mankind . 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 
ANNUAL MEETING 


By Ausert N. D. Brooxs 





HE Annual Meeting of the Association for the Study of 

Negro Life and History was held in Detroit, Michigan, Oc- 

tober 24-26, 1952. It was attended mainly by historians 
from leading colleges for Negro youth and public school teachers 
from the Detroit area. 

The City of Detroit afforded the most adequate facilities, and 
the preparations of the Detroit Branch of the Association, under its 
president, Harvey C. Jackson, Jr., were complete in every detail. 

The full report of the sessions of the Annual Meeting will appear 
in the JourNAL oF Necro History. The BULLETIN wishes to ob- 
serve, howevet, a significant aspect of the meeting that might escape 


notice. The scholarly sessions of fifty or so persons of different races 
(Continued on page 89) 
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A REPORT ON MILITARY CIVIL RIGHTS 


Report to the NAIRO COMMISSION ON ‘‘OTHER CIVIL RIGHTS’? by Department of Defense Representative relative to 
Civil Rights & Integration in the Armed Services. 


By Lr. Dennis D. Neutson, USN 


On July 26, 1948 the President 
issued an Executive Order (9981) 
directing a policy establishing 
“equality of treatment and oppor- 
tunity for all persons in the armed 
services without regard to race, 
color, religion or national origin. 

The Executive Order wiped out 
in the armed services what had 
long been accepted as standards 
within military units and in many 
communities throughout the na- 
tion. Today the entire situation 
has undergone a startling and re- 
freshing change. Few if any top 
military officials will question the 
fundamental policy of integration. 
The majority will report that it 
has immeasurably bolstered the 
morale and fighting potential of 
our armed services, increased their 
efficiency and on the whole has 
been completely successful. 

It is estimated that the program 
across the services is now four- 
fifths effective, at least from the 
physical standpoint of segregation 
and discrimination. Psychologi- 
cally it is believed that two-thirds 
of our fighting men are convinced 
of the justification and fully accept 
it. The remaining third is a rap- 
idly diminishing figure. 

The Navy with its traditional 
caste system was the first of the 
military services to attempt full- 
scale integration of its personnel. 
Among enlisted seamen in general- 
service work the program of in- 
tegration has been most successful. 
But the Stewards’ Branch of the 
Navy remains its worse spot. There 
are no whites in stewards’ work, 
and 52% of all Negro enlisted per- 
sonnel are in this branch. This 
branch has been composed of all- 
Negro or all minority group per- 
sonnel for many years. 

There is no regulation which for- 
bids white men from being assigned 


to the Sewards’ Branch — but it 
just doesn’t happen. Six were en- 
listed in the branch a year ago but 
proved unsatisfactory. 

Obviously the fault lies at the 
recruiting and procurement level. 
When there are only openings in 
the Stewards’ Branch, Negro vol- 
unteers are immediately signed up 
while white volunteers are advised 
to wait until there is an opening 
in general service fields. 

This may explain, in part, why 
the Navy, made up of volunteers, 
is about 2.5% Negro, while the 
other services are closer to 10%. 
Yet, 48% of all Negroes in the 
Navy today are in branches other 
than Stewards in contrast to only 
5% in 1945. 


The low percentage of Negro offi- 
cers in the Navy, just as its low 
enlisted rate, actually is a product 
of the Navy’s former reputation 
for a caste system. In recent years 
the Navy has made significant ef- 
forts to ‘‘sell’’ the benefits of Navy 
enlistments into all fields of the 
service to Negroes countrywise. 
Three Negro officers are currently 
traveling throughout the country, 
to all Negro communities and to all 
secoudary schools and colleges to 
interest Negro youth in the Navy’s 
annual competitive examinations 
for its officer college training pro- 
gram. 

In my estimation I think that 
aside from the Stewards’ Branch, 
the Navy has acted more in spirit 
with the Presidential Order than 
any of the other services. 

There has been a continuation 
of this program under a succession 
of Navy Secretaries. There is con- 
siderable cause for concern how- 
ever because the present Secretary 
has upheld the use of segregated 
facilities for Negro and white civil- 
ian workers on Navy installations 
at Norfolk, Va., and Charleston, 








About This Issue 


This issue of the BULLETIN 
is devoted chiefly to the theme 
of Negro History Week of 
1953: ‘‘Negro History and 
Human Relations.’’ Pictured 
on the cover is Lt. Dennis D. 
Nelson, who delivered a re- 
port on ‘‘Civil Rights and 
Integration in the Armed 
Services’’ to the National As- 
sociation of Intergroup Re- 
lations Officials at their Sixth 
Annual Conference in Wash- 
ington, D. C. The theme of 
Negro History Week for the 
coming year is so closely tied 
to the work of NAIRO, as the 
organization of intergroup 
officials is frequently called, 
that the study of NAIRO’s 
programs alone would be a 
profitable way to celebrate 
Negro History Week. The 
BULLETIN has an educational 
function, however, which re- 
quires it to consider func- 
tional historical relationships 
that are not the chief objec- 
tives of NAIRO. The Bvut- 
LETIN outlines its concepts of 
human relations problems re- 
lated to the Negro in its back 
page editorial. 

Related to the problem of 
better human relations is the 
article on ‘‘Segregation In 
The District of Columbia,’’ 
reprinted from the Evening 
Star. This article represents 
the observations of progress 
in human relations as seen 
through non-Negro eyes. The 
reaction to the Star’s view of 
progress is also reprinted in 
this issue of the BULLETIN, 
from a letter of Howard Uni- 
versity Professor Frank M. 
Snowden, Jr., to a subsequent 
edition of the Star. 
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S. C. There are indications that 
this practice will spread to other 
naval shore establishments. Negro 
organizations—notably the NAA- 
CP, the Urban League and others 
have formerly protested the Navy’s 
stand to the White House and a 
decision has been promised. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


Office of Industrial Relations 
Washington 25, D. C. 
23 Jan 1952 


OIR NOTICE CP 75 

From: Chief, Office of Industrial 
Relations 

To: Chiefs, Bureaus and Offices, 

Department of the Navy 

Commandant, U. S. Marine 

Corps 

Commander, Military Sea 

Transportation Service 

Segregation of Facilities 

for Civil Service Em- 

ployees; Navy Department 

Policy 

(a) Executive Order 9980 

of 26 July 1948 

1. From time to time the ques- 
tion has been raised as to whether 
or not the provisions of segregated 
facilities for Navy Department 
employees is a violation of refer- 
ence (a) which established the 
Fair Employment Program of the 
Federal Service. Since reference 
(a) confines its application solely 
to personnel actions, its provisions 
do not apply to the question of 
segregated facilities. 

2. The Navy’s policy on segre- 
gated facilities is that common, as 
opposed to segregated facilities, 
should be provided on Naval Sta- 
tions, unless— 

a. The Station is subject to the 
laws of the community in 
which located, and the laws 
of the community require 
segregated facilities, or 

. Although the Station is not 
subject to local laws, segre- 
gated facilities are the norm 
in the community because of 
law, mores, or customs, and 
the conversion to common fa- 
cilities would, in the judg- 
ment of the Commanding Of- 


Ref : 
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NEGRO SERVICEMEN SINCE 1939 


Army 
1939 (also Air Force) 








Air Force 


1949___ 

















(EM) Enlisted Men 
(O) Officers 


Total 


189,839 
14,486 
660,473 
17,292 
1,558,000 
142,800 


419,347 

57,851 
973,350 
129,350 


125,202 
12,023 
449.575 
47,975 
820.000 
83,000 


Negroes 


(EM) 4,500 (EM) 
(O) 5 (0) 
(EM) 71,189 (EM) 
(O) 1,173 (0) 
(EM) 180,000 (EM) 
(0) 10,000 (0) 


(EM) 

(EM) 

(EM) 
(O) 


21,086 
316 
60,295 
830 


(EM) 
(0) 
(EM) 
(0) 


(EM) 4,500 
(O) 0 
(EM) 17,460 
(O) 8 
(EM) 24,000 
(O) 60 


(EM) 
(0) 
(EM) 
(0) 
(EM) 
(0) 





ficer, result in definite im- 
pediment to productive ef- 
fort. 

3. If the Commanding Officer 
of an activity, where segregated 
facilities exist, decides that inte- 
gration of facilities is possible 
without inordinate interferences 
with the Station’s ability to carry 
out its mission, and there are other 
Naval activities in the community, 
he should consult with the Com- 
mandant of the District so that the 
proposed change may be coordi- 
nated. 

/s/ W. MeL. Hague, RADM, USN 
Chief of Ind. Relations 
* * * 

The Navy program has proved 
effective since the inception of in- 
tegration during the early years of 
World War II. Thus all jobs and 
ratings in general service fields of 
the Navy are open to all enlisted 
men and women regardless of color 
or race, and, Negroes are now serv- 
ing in all job classifications with 
whites everywhere. All technical 
and professional training schools, 
officer training including the Naval 
Academy and the NROTC colleges 
are open to all qualified persons. 
Negroes are completely integrated 
with whites in messes and sleeping 


quarters afloat and ashore, at home 
and abroad. 

There are approximately 60 Ne- 
gro officers currently on active 
duty and possibly 20 more cur- 
rently enrolled in officer training. 
There are no restrictions upon 
their admittance save those involv- 
ing the needs of the service for 
officers in general. They are to be 
found in all fields of the naval 
service. Negro dentists, doctors, 
chaplains, engineers, aviators, 
WAVES, nurses and male Line 
officers are to be found serving in 
officer billets afloat and ashore. 
Negro naval officers are to be found 
aboard the Battleships Missouri, 
New Jersey, Wisconsin, the cruis- 
ers St. Paul, Roanoke, the carriers 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Bon Homme 
Richard, Princeton, Philippine Sea, 
and sundry smaller units of the 
Fleet. Negro doctors and dentists 
are serving with units in Korea. 

NAIRO ean be of material bene- 
fit to the Navy’s present program 
by helping advise and council Ne- 
gro youth of the nation of the 
existing opportunities in the na- 
val service-—the naval academy, 
NROTC (College training pro- 
gram) its specialist branches 
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GAS MASK DRILL BY MARINE CORPS RECRUITS 


(WAVES, nurses, doctors, den- 
tists, engineers, chaplains, aviators, 
etc), and general service and tech- 
nical fields for enlisted personnel. 
Qualified applicants for these 
training and service opportunities 
among Negro youth have been far 
and few between and any encour- 
agement given to Negro Youth for 
training opportunities or careers 
would prove most beneficial to the 
Navy. 


It would likewise be helpful if 


NATRO went on record of disap- — 


proving the existing order and 
policy of segregated facilities of 
civilian employees on federal and 
military installations. This situa- 
tion might easily flow over into the 
military program of integration in 
the same areas and tend to provide 
a retrogression. Too, such prac- 


tices with top officials approbation 
might well be used as a precedent 
for other military and federal 
agencies. 

NAIRO might well assist the 
Navy in its problem of restricting 
its Stewards’ Branch to minorities, 
and continuing its only rating re- 
stricted to racial groups. 

ak * * 

The obstacles to integration 
faced by the Army differed from 
those of the Navy more in size than 
in tradition. There were Negroes 
in all branches, but they were com- 
pletely segregated and totalled 
about 9 to 10 percent. The Army 
was most reluctant to break up 
complete racially restricted units, 
and with so much of its personnel 
concentrated in the South, moved 
painfully slow. 

On March 10, 1950, the Army 


DEFENSE DEPT. PHOTO (MARINE CORPS) 


officially wiped out quotas, an- 
nouncing to all commands ‘‘effec- 
tive with the month of April all 
enlistments in the Army within 
over-all recruiting quotas will be 
open to qualified applicants with- 
out regard to race or color.’’ 


Finally the Army made integra- 
tion work in Korea—tested under 
fire. It was no movement of social 
reform. Mixed units of white and 
Negro men simply proved to be 
stronger than segregated teams. 
Today Army personnel in the Far 
East are considered almost com- 
pletely integrated. Integration of 
troops in Europe is in progress. 
Considerable work however re- 
mains to be done with units at 
home. 


Among the Army’s basic-train- 
ing units integration is now uni- 
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versal. It is now felt that with 
both trainees and experienced 
troops integrated they are 
‘‘squeezing’’ the program in the 
middle groups. 

The Far East Command com- 
pleted integration in May 1952. 
This program in addition to the 
March (’51) integration of all 
training divisions and replacement 
training centers throughout the 
U. S. are highly significant ad- 
vances. In the Alaskan, Austrian 
and European Commands, pro- 
grams.of gradual integration are 
underway. 

After the Presidential Order of 
1949, the Air Force may be cred- 
ited with taking the most imme- 
diate steps to end segregation in 
its ranks. The Air Force Secre- 
tary promptly directed major com- 
mands to utilize all Negro person- 
nel on the basis of individual ca- 
pacities and performance. Earlier 
directives of the Air Force had 
limited skilled classifications to 
10% Negro. 

The Air Force moved from ap- 


proximately 50% integration in 
1949 to 74% eight months later. 
In view of its continued efforts to 


live up to the spirit as well as the 
letter of the Order, it might be said 
at this time that the Air Force 
program is largely completed. 

Integration in the three military 
services might well be described as 
‘‘over the hump’’ although the pro- 
grams are certainly not completed. 

According to latest reports the 
Army’s race integration policy 
after almost three years is working 
without a major hitch.. There has 
been no increase in racial tension 
since the days when Negroes were 
segregated in their own units. In 
fact there are some indications that 
tension has lessened. 

Reports from Korean veterans 
indicate integration is working 
well. One officer, who had been 
assigned to an all-Negro outfit, re- 
ported that when Negroes were as- 
signed to an all-white North Caro- 
lina National Guard outfit, there 
wasn’t any trouble. 

The Air Force reports that it 
has not a single all-Negro unit, and 
hasn’t had one since June 30, 1952. 

Air Force personnel, including 
Negroes, are assigned as required 
throughout the world solely on the 
basis of their job classifications. 


MARINE CORPS UNIT STUDIES ENEMY HAND GRENADES 
DEFENSE DEPT. PHOTO (MARINE CORPS) 
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One exception of this procedure is 
Iceland, the Department of State 
having requested that Negro per- 
sonnel not be assigned to units sta- 
tioned in Iceland. (This State De- 
partment treaty arrangement exists 
in a number of countries through- 
out the world). 


Reports from the field command- 
ers indicate that while there have 
been scattered racial incidents of 
small importance, there has been a 
general acceptance of the non- 
segregation policy by all personnel 
of the Air Force. 

The Navy takes the position at 
this reporting that it has no segre- 
gation hence nothing on which to 
report or comment. At the present 
time there is no segregation in the 
Navy or Marine Corps and the 
equality of treatment of all races 
and creeds has been amply demon- 
strated in fact in both the Navy 
and Marine Corps, especially dur- 
ing the present Korean conflict. 

The only reports the Navy 
makes to such inquiries is its 1949 
directive flatly barring any ‘‘spe- 
cial or unusual provisions’’ for any 
minority race in housing, messing, 
berthing and other facilities, and 
ordering rigid adherence to regula- 
tions involving no distinction be- 
tween persons wearing the uni- 
forms of the service. 

The process of integrating Ne- 
groes and other minorities into the 
Armed Services has gone much 
farther and faster than most people 
realize or thought possible a scant 
five years ago. It has certainly 
outstripped the rest of the nation 
in improved human relations as a 
whole. We have not accomplished 
all objectives but the blueprint for 
future development has started, the 
foundation firmly laid. It now be- 
hooves the present builders to con- 
struct for perpetuity and in the 
light of democratic principles an 
organization revitalized and dedi- 
eated to the defense of America, 
and where the obligations of the 
Nation in peace or war become 4 
personal issue to every man in the 
services. 
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SEGREGATION IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


By THE EpiTor ofr THE EvENING Star, Washington, D. C. 


Reproduced by Special Permission from 


THE SUNDAY STAR, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


While Politicians Talk, 
Washingtonians Are Work- 
ing Out Their Own Problems 


Racial segregation in Washing- 
ton—an issue which has been en- 
thusiastically exploited, one way or 
another, by whole generations of 
politicians—is being called to na- 
tional attention once again in the 
current election campaign. The Re- 
publican platform this year prom- 
ises an end to segregation in the 
District, and Gen. Eisenhower, the 
G. O. P. nominee, has called for 
elimination of ‘‘every vestige’’ of 
discrimination here. The Demo- 
crats have yet to address them- 
selves specifically to the issue, so 
far as this campaign is concerned. 
But Gov. Stevenson is expected to 
do so this week. In view of his at- 
titude on questions involving civil 
rights, as expressed in a recent 
speech in Harlem, there is no rea- 
son to suppose that the Democratic 
nominee will allow himself to be 
outdone by his rival when it comes 
to being seandalized by the plight 


of the Negro in the Nation’s Capi- 
tal. 


Washington, of course, is quite 
accustomed to serving as whipping 
boy for the national race con- 
science. This is not the only city 


south of the Mason-Dixon line 
where the problem of securing the 
colored citizens’ rights is a long 
and delicate one. But this is the 
one such city on which the rest of 
the Nation feels entitled to vent 
the full measure of its righteous 
impatience. And, for a touchy 
issue of the sort, this city is a poli- 
tician’s dream. Nobody is likely 
to lose votes for anything he says 
about Washington. 


NO HIDING PLACE 


Even in its most ticklish social 


. Capital 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 19, 1952 


adjustments, the District is per- 
mitted no privacy. Any incident 
involving the local race problem is 
fit grist for the national publicity 
mill. When Marian Anderson, the 
great Negro contralto, was barred 
from Constitution Hall in 1939, 
she sang ‘‘Nobody Knows the 
Trouble I’ve Seen’’ from the steps 
of the Lincoln Memorial—and 
made herself heard around the 
world. But an incident need not 
have the high dramatic content of 
that one to qualify for front page 
treatment outside the District. It 
may be an occurrence which would 
be dismissed as trival if it hap- 
pened anywhere else. The Wash- 
ington dateline is its passport to 
notoriety. 

During the past five years, the 
District’s attitude toward race re- 
lations has taken a special scorch- 
ing under the burning glass of pub- 
lie attention. In 1947, a presiden- 
tial committee made a Nationwide 
survey of civil rights progress, or 
the lack of it. The committee found 
many shortcomings in many places. 
For the situation here, however, it 
reserves its roundest expressions of 
disgust: Shamefulness, absurdity, 
humiliation and the like. The com- 
mittee found nothing hopeful 
about the Washington picture. It 
simply concluded that the picture 
is intolerable. 


CLASSES AND GHETTOES 


In 1948, a National Committee 
on Segregation in the Nation’s 
distributed widely, in 
pamphlet form, its own report on 
Washington race relations. This 
group outdid the President’s com- 
mittee in the horrendous pessimism 
of its observations. The text was 
illuminated by graphic cartoons. 
A portly, frowning white man 
wearing glasses and a black double- 


breasted suit (he sometimes bore a 
label on his chest identifying him 
as representative of ‘‘trade and 
real estate interests’’) was shown 
penning faceless Negroes in barbed- 
wire inclosures and moving them 
and their homes around in a steam- 
shovel scoop. Washington, the com- 
mittee implied, was bent on con- 
fining its colored citizens to ‘‘ghet- 
toes of the mind, body’ and spirit.’’ 

So it has gone, and so it doubt- 
less will continue to go. The ef- 
forts of this community to work 
out its race problem are a butt of 
hissing and reproach throughout 
most of the rest of the Nation— 
especially in election years. That is 
one fact of the matter. Fortunate- 
ly, it is not the only fact. 


THE SITUATION 


Here are some other facts of the 
matter which merit consideration : 

In the first place, despite all the 
political hue and ery, it does not 
seem likely that the candidate who 
wins this year’s election will be 
able to contribute much toward a 
radical change in the race situa- 
tion in Washington, even if he 
wants to. He may ask Congress to 
pass a law abolishing segregation 
in the District school system, or 
establishing compulsory standards 
of fair employment practice for 
the city. But, congressional reali- 
ties being what they are, the odds 
are against passage of such laws. 
Both candidates, moreover, know 
this to be true. One fact of the 
matter, therefore, is that campaign 
talk about what is going to be done 
legislatively about segregation in 
Washington is largely just that— 
talk. 


TOUGH PROBLEM 


It also is worth bearing in mind 
some of the dimensions and com- 
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plexities of this local problem 
which has come in for so much 
critical outside pressure in recent 
years. It is worth remembering, 
for instance, that the pressure is 
directed at a city which is undeni- 
ably Southern in makeup. 

The population of the District, 
according to the 1950 census, was 
35.4 per cent non-white. Washing- 
ton ranks fourth in the list of 
Southern cities with the largest 
non-white populations — behind 
Birmingham (39.9 per cent) 
Memphis (37.2), Atlanta (36.6) ; 
ahead of New Orleans (32 per 
cent), Baltimore (23.8) and Hous- 
ton (21.1). By contrasts, the sev- 
en Northern cities with the highest 
percentage of non-whites range 
from Philadelphia (18.3 per cent) 
to New York (9.8). Quantitatively, 
in other words, the race problem 
here is the one that exists in the 
deep South. It is not the problem 
that exists in Detroit, Cleveland or 
Chicago. 

The recent pressure for change, 
moreover—a kind of pressure that 
has not yet been applied to any 
other Southern city—has hit Wash- 
ington atj an especially awkward 
time. The proportion of Negroes to 
whites in the District has been in- 
creasing almost explosively of late. 
From 1940 to 1950, the Census Bu- 
reau reports, the District’s colored 
population increased 50.5 per cent. 
The white population, meanwhile, 
rose only 9.2 per cent. The rapid 
change of population makeup ex- 
perienced in this period inevitably 
has produced unusual tensions. 
The tempo of change, and the ten- 
sion, continue still to increase. 

A second fact of the matter, 
therefore, is that the racial prob- 
lem Washington is being criticized 
for not solving is a difficult one, 
and its difficulty -has been steadily 
aggravated in recent years. It has 
been aggravated, not by the stub- 
borness of the local citizenry, but 
by circumstances entirely beyond 
their control. 


BIG FACT 


But there is yet another fact of 


the matter—perhaps the most im- 
portant of the lot, though it is 
rarely mentioned. This is the fact 
that Washington, for all the dif- 
ficulty of its situation, has been 
progressing rapidly of late in the 
direction of racial equality. With 
holier-than-thou vituperation rain- 
ing upon them for their failure to 
solve their problem — with every- 
thing conspiring to make the prob- 
lem harder to solve—the people of 
the District have been taking sure 
strides away from the old injustice 
of segregation. 

All of them know they have a 
long way to go. Not all of them yet 
are agreed how far they should go. 
But that they are going, there can 
be no doubt at all. In the last ten 
years or so, for every shameful in- 
cident that has made national news 
of Washington’s failure in the field 
of racial adjustment, there has 
been a solid advance that has not 
made such news. And yet the for- 
ward steps so far outdistance the 
slips that the latter, viewed in pro- 
spective, fade to insignificance. 

Let us examine some of the evi- 
dence of progress. They constitute 
a record of which any community, 
similarly situated, could well be 
proud. 


THE EVIDENCE 


John B. Dunean is president of 
the Federation of Civie Associa- 
tions, a Negro organization. ‘‘ As I 
look back over: the last 10 years,’’ 
he says, ‘£1942 marked the begin- 
ning of a new era with respect to 
integration generally. During the 
war, there was increased need for 
workers in both Government and 
private industry. . . . Negroes be- 
gan to be hired in positions they 
had never before occupied. The 
picture began to brighten.”’ 

The picture still has its ugly 
spots, Mr. Duncan feels. He com- 
plains specifically about continued 
segregation in public recreation, 
education and housing. ‘‘But,’’ he 
says, ‘‘conditions have steadily be- 
come better and better.’’ 

There has been no single cause 
for the bettering of conditions for 
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the Negro in Washington. Some of 
the progress has resulted from 
court decisions and Federal edicts 
upholding colored citizens in the 
exercise of their rights; some, from 
overt group pressure applied 
against the status quo. Most of it, 
however, seems to have come about 
through a natural process of social 
evolution. The community, lower. 
ing one time-honored barrier, has 
found the experience salutary and 
has proceeded to lower another. 
And so progress had gained mo. 
mentum, moving in ever-widening 
circles through the whole social 
structure. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Advances in the employment 
field, which particularly impressed 
Mr. Duncan, are indeed consider- 
able. The great employer in Wash- 
ington, of course, is the Federal 
Government, which long has had 
a policy affording equal job oppor- 
tunities to Negroes—in theory, at 
least. In 1948, however, this policy 
was greatly strengthened in fact 
by President Truman’s Executive 
Order 9980, directing that all Fed- 
eral appointments should be based 
on consideration of merit only. 

No figures are available showing 
the resulting increase in Federal 
jobs held by Negroes in Washing- 
ton. For the country as a whole, 
however, the percentage of non- 
whites employed by the Govern- 
ment more than tripled between 
1940 and 1950. (In the latter year, 
it stood at 3.7 per cent.) And there 
is every reason to believe that the 
increase in Washington was great- 
er than the increase for the rest of 
the Nation. 

The District Government has 
been slow to follow the Federal 
lead in expanding job opportun- 
ities for Negroes. In private em- 
ployment, however, a number of 
advances have been registered. 
Some local retail stores now hire 
colored sales clerks—five years ago, 
this was unheard of. One large 
food chain store also employes Ne- 
groes as checkers and cashiers. Of 
1,900 skilled-labor apprentices en- 
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rolled in the District’s apprentice- 
training program, more than 350 
are colored. They are learning 26 
different trades and crafts, rang- 
ing alphabetically from asbestos 


MARIAN ANDERSON SINGS TO 75,000 AT THE LI 


working to tile setting. Several Ne- 
groes trained in the apprentice- 
ship program already have estab- 
lished their own businesses. 

One bar to wider employment of 
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Negroes in skilled jobs, traditional- 
ly, has been the opposition of white 
unions to their competition. An 
example of progress on this point 
is afforded by the Bricklayers Un- 


NCOLN MEMORIAL AFTER BEING BARRED FROM CONSTI- 
TUTION HALL. INCIDENTS LIKE THESE MAKE THE HEADLINES, BUT THEY’RE NOT THE WHOLE STORY. 
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ion No. 4 (AFL). This union has 
some 300 Negro members; it does 
not practice segregation. 

There has been progress in Ne- 
gro employment in other branches 
of the building trades as well. Col- 
ored carpenters, plasterers and 
cement finishers now are on the job 
in Washington. The advances, con- 
sidered separately, may appear 
trifling. Taken together, they add 
up to a great expansion of eco- 
nomic opportunity for the Dis- 
trict’s colored citizens. 


- HOUSING 

Perhaps the loudest note in na- 
tional criticism of the local segre- 
gation pattern has had to do with 
restrictions on the right of Negroes 
to live where they please. The 
charge has been made that Wash- 
ington pens its colored people in a 
Hitler-like ghetto—a narrow, semi- 
circular slum belt surrounding the 
Government palaces in the center 
of the city. 

There is much that can be said 
in fair criticism of the sort of 
housing segregation that has been 
practiced, and still is practiced, 
here. But the fact is that the last 
decade has seen a progressive move- 
ment of Negroes out of the alleged 
ghetto area in which they were con- 
fined. The fact is, too, that since 
the Supreme Court ruled in 1948 
that restrictive property covenants 
are not legally enforceable, Negroes 
have found it progressively easy to 
secure property in the District 
wherever they can afford it. 

The recent rapid buildup of 
Washington’s colored population 
has had two effects in the housing 
field. First, colored families have 
replaced whites in an expanded 
area in the center of the city. Sec- 
ond, they have dispersed into en- 
tirely new areas, including the 
Northwest and better sections of 
the Northeast. 

Opinions differ as to the effects of 
these migrations on the areas con- 
cerned. Many whites have chosen 
to retreat before the Negro ad- 
vanee. On the other hand, many 
who have chosen to remain in these 
areas seem not to have regretted 


the decision. They have learned, 
for one thing, that the presence of 
Negroes in an area does not des- 
troy property values — that, gen- 
erally, property in such an area 
continues to sell for prices at least 
as high as it did when whites were 
in exclusive occupancy. 

It is worth noting, in this con- 
nection, that home purchases by 
which Negroes are spreading them- 
selves across the map of the city 
are being financed largely by local 
building and loan associations and 
by banks, often without benefit of 
Veterans’ Administration guaran- 
tees or Federal Housing Admin- 
istration insurance on the mort- 
gages. 

In the field of public housing, 
the National Capital Housing Au- 
thority has scheduled the opening 
of three of its new projects on an 
unsegregated basis. Though this 
obviously is an advance, Negro 
leaders are not satisfied with it. 
They contend the new policy should 
be applied to all public housing in 
the District. 

Mrs. Hilda Cloud, executive di- 
rector of the Washington Housing 
Association, sums up the situation 
this way: ‘‘A perceptible change in 
the attitude of the Washington 
community toward integration has 
taken place in the past 10 years. It 
would be silly to say that the prob- 
lem has been solved. . . . But sub- 
stantial strides have been taken.’’ 


RECREATION 


There are two categories of play 
areas in Washington: Those which 
are Federally owned are operated 
by the Interior Department; those 
which are owned by the District 
are operated by the local Recrea- 
tion Board. Since 1941 there has 
been no segregation in the use of 
Federal recreation facilities—pic- 
nic areas, golf courses, tennis 
courts, baseball diamonds and the 
like. And in 1949, after seven 
years of controversy, the District 
Recreation Board announced a new 
policy aimed at progressive aban- 
donment of segregation in the play- 
grounds it controlled. The change- 
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over, the board promised, would 
be carried out as quickly ‘‘as may 
be consistent with the public in. 
terest, public order and effective 
administration.”’ 

In the past three years, the Dis. 
trict has opened to both white and 
colored 11 playgrounds on land it 
controls. It also operates 18 inte. 
grated playgrounds on Interior De- 
partment property. It operates 
seven unsegregated day camps. In 
addition, the city-wide Cardozo 
Recreation Center, a District in- 
stitution at the old Central High 
School, is inter-racial. 

The integration of these facilities 
has been carried on amid com- 
plaints that it is going too slowly 
(one group of critics has estimated 
it will take 40 years to eliminate 
segregation throughout the play- 
ground system, at the present rate 
of progress) and against resistance 
which might be taken to indicate 
that in some cases integration may 
have been pushed too fast. Recent 
violence at the Rosedale Play- 
ground is an example of the sort 
of difficulty encountered. Yet the 
program is being pushed forward. 
Last week, the Recreation Board 
announced that four more play- 
grounds are to be made available 
to both white and colored—incelud- 
ing Rosedale, which re-opens on an 
unsegregated basis tomorrow. 

In the movement away from seg- 
regated recreation, swimming pools 
have proved a difficult hurdle to 
cross. Six public swimming pools 
on Federal property are run by 
Government Services, Inc., for the 
Interior Department. They are un- 
segregated, though in practice five 
have been taken over almost exclu- 
sively by colored bathers while the 
sixth remains predominately white. 
In 1949, a series of disturbances 
ended in a near riot at the Anacos- 
tia swimming pool, which was tem- 
porarily closed as a result. The 
District has not yet attempted to 
integrate its four public pools, two 
of which are operated for whites 
and two for colored. 

In other areas of recreation, how- 
ever, progress has been both rapid 
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and uneventful. The District Rec- 
reation Department, for instance, 
supervises team sports involving 
both white and colored amateur 
groups. Mixed racial teams now 
are engaging in many sports in 
Washington—especially in softball, 
where participation by Federal em- 
ployees is high. A recent horse- 
shoe tournament at the Ellipse 
drew both white and colored play- 
ers. And a recent tennis tourna- 
ment at Sixteenth and Kennedy 
streets N.W. had a lone Negro con- 
testant, blazing a sporting trail for 
other members of his race to follow. 
The Washington Civic Orchestra, 
which is sponsored by the Recrea- 
tion Department, is non-segregated. 
Folk dancing at the Cardozo Cen- 
ter is integrated, just as basketball 
is. The barriers are going down. 


MEDICINE 


The Medical Society of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia was founded in 
1817. Last month, for the first time 
in its history, the society admitted 
five Negro physicians to member- 
ship. The manner in which this 
step was taken is typical of the 
change in attitude toward race re- 
lations which the District has been 
experiencing. 

It became obvious last year that 
the society’s policy on segregation, 
which had been a matter of prac- 
tice rather than rule, was ripe for 
change. Younger members of the 
group particularly favored a more 
liberal policy. In March of this 
year by which time five Negro phy- 
sicians had filed application for 
membership the segregation issue 
was put to a decisive vote. It was 
resolved ‘‘that no qualified physi- 
cian applying for membership in 
the Society shall be denied mem- 
bership because of race creed or 
eolor.’’ 

Six months later as a result of 
this mandate from the membership, 
the applications of the colored doc- 
tors were approved. As a next step, 
the five plan to seek visiting or 
staff privileges in the white hos- 
pitals of Washington. Freedmen’s 
is the only hospital to which they 


now can send patients and con- 
tinue to attend them. 

The decision as to whether these 
Negro physicians are to be accepted 
in white hospitals will be made by 
the directing boards or medical 
staffs of the hospitals involved. 
Hospital officials say that in the 
future Negro physicians undoubt- 
edly will practice in white hos- 
pitals. But they add, this will take 
time. They point out that many 
white doctors are turned down by 
hospitals each year because of the 
large number of applicants. Negro 
doctors will have to take their turn. 

Hospital boards meanwhile, are 
wondering whether the admission 
of Negro physicians to their staffs 
will cause a loss of white patients, 
or whether white physicians will 
object to working with Negro col- 
leagues. On the latter score, recent 
experience at Gallinger Municipal 
Hospital is reassuring. Howard 
University has a training program 
at Gallinger for its colored medi- 
cal students in pediatrics. The Ne- 
gro intern or resident lives with 
the white intern or resident. When 
this program was inaugurated, 
grave fears were expressed as to 
what its effects might be. None of 
these fears has been realized; on 
the contrary, the program has 
proved a success. 

Negro advances in the nursing 
profession have been equally rapid. 
Last year the Nurses’ Association 
of the District began admitting 
colored members. There now are 
some 240 colored graduate nurses 
in the association. Most of them 
are in service at Freedmen’s Hos- 
pital, although on occasion they 
have tended white patients in white 
hospitals as well. 


SOCIETIES AND CLUBS 


Among our professional societies, 
there has been progress toward 
racial integration on a number of 
fronts. The District Bar Associa- 
tion does not admit Negroes to 
membership, although for the past 


six years it has made its library — 


available to colored lawyers for a 
fee. Only last week, on the other 
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hand, the District Optometric So- 
ciety admitted its first Negro to 
membership. The Metropolitan 
chapter of the American Institute 
of Architects has had colored mem- 
bers since 1946. 

In Washington, as elsewhere, 
most social and private clubs op- 
erate on a segregated basis. But 
the year 1952 has brought a special 
and temporary variety of club to 
the District—the political club for 
work in connection with the na- 
tional election. Employment offi- 
cials say that this year the call for 
colored stenographers and clerical 
help has been louder than in pre- 
vious presidential years. 

This was particularly true dur- 
ing the primary campaigns, when 
there were many Separate clubs. 
Today, with the campaign settled 
into two major groups, both the 
Eisenhower-Nixon club and the 
Stevenson-Sparkman club admit 
colored members. 

In 1949 a much-publicized dis- 
pute over admitting Negroes to 
membership brought a split in the 
local chapter of the American As- 
sociation of University Women. 
The local AAUW refused to rein- 
state Mrs. Mary Church Terrell, a 
Negro graduate of Oberlin College 
and a member of AAUW from 
1905 to 1910, despite the fact that 
the national organization supported 
her claim to membership. 

That June, the majority group 
bolted the national organization and 
formed the University Women’s 
Club, which became an all-white 
group. The AAUW set up a new 
local chapter, which admitted Mrs. 
Terrell to membership. 

That is an example of an ad- 
vance made the hard way. But the 
advance was made, for all that. 


RESTAURANTS AND HOTELS 


Eighty years ago, when the Dis- 
trict had a form of local suffrage, 
it banned racial discrimination in 
Washington restaurants. Fifty 


Years ago that ban was ‘“‘lost’’ in 


a codification of local laws. Four 
years ago, however, a question was 
raised as to whether the original 
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ban might not still be effective. 
Armed with that question and 
an affirmative answer from seven 
lawyers, a bi-racial committee was 
formed in 1949. It had an impos- 
ing name: The Co-ordinating Com- 
mittee for the Enforcement of the 
District of Columbia Anti-Dis- 
crimination Laws. Its chairman 
was the Mrs. Terrell mentioned 
above, an 89-year-old former school 
teacher and a charter member of 
the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People. 


The celebrated Thompson’s Res- 
taurant case was a result of this 
committee’s activities. In May of 
last year, the Municipal Court of 
Appeals ruled, in connection with 
this case, that the ancient ban on 
segregation in District restaurants 
was indeed still in force. The case 
was carried last January to the 
United States Court of Appeals, 
which has yet to hand down a de- 
cision. 

In the meantime, however, Mrs. 
Terrell’s committee has pressed its 
efforts to induce District restau- 
rants to open for service on a non- 
segregated basis. It now lists 54 
Washington eating places which 
serve Negroes without discrimina- 
tion. Today, according to the com- 
mittee, Negroes are served at the 
lunch counters of every 5-and-10 
cent store in Washington—and at 
the lunch counters, tearooms and 
eafeterias of every department 
store on Seventh street N.W. 

As to hotels, progress has been 
less dramatic. The city’s major 
white hotels still proceed on the as- 
sumption that a majority of their 
patrons favor a segregation policy. 
They have, however, unbent so far 
as to accept Negro guests who are 
attending predominately white 
conventions, dinners and so on. 
That, at least, represents a crack in 
the dike. 


THEATERS 


On the amusement front, the 
battle against segregation has been 
waged actively, and with consider- 
able success. Most of Washington’s 
downtown and neighborhood movie 


houses still are for whites only. 
But three of the city’s downtown 
‘‘art’’ theaters now are unsegre- 
gated, as are the three local thea- 
ters presenting stage shows. 

It was in 1948 that the Dupont 
Theater pioneered in the presenta- 
tion of motion pictures to inte- 
grated audiences. The Plaza and 
Little Theaters also are unsegre- 
gated in their operation. 

It was in 1948, too, that the Ac- 
tors’ Equity Association refused to 
send performers to the National 
Theater here until that establish- 
ment should agree to admit col- 
ored patrons. The National had 
been the only Washington theater 
presenting legitimate stage attrac- 
tions. But it converted to a movie 
house, in the belief that Washing- 
ton theater-goers would not accept 
Negroes in their ranks. 

The upshot was instructive. The 
old Gayety Theater, which had 
been a burlesque house, began pre- 
senting plays to unsegregated au- 
diences the same year that the Na- 
tional closed. The experiment 
proved successful. In 1950, the 
Arena Stage opened for business 
on the same basis. And last May, 
under new management, the Na- 
tional itself quietly reopened its 
stage, with Negroes in the audience 
as well as whites. 

Both colored and white patrons 
are welcome today at the Uline 
Arena, where rodeos, ice shows and 
other sporting events are staged, 
and at the boxing and wrestling 
matches at Turner’s Arena. The 
National Guard Armory also has 
a policy of non-segregation for 
sporting exhibitions presented 
there. 

Even the Daughters of the 
American Revolution have changed 
their minds since the day when the 
barring of Marian Anderson from 
Constitution Hall created such a 
furor. The Daughters invited Miss 
Anderson to open a series of war 
relief concerts at the hall in 1943. 
Miss Anderson accepted that in- 
vitation, as she has accepted an- 
other to sing in Constitution Hall 
next March. 
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Incidentially, there will be Ne- 
groes in the audience Miss Ander- 
son sings to. That will be nothing 
new, however ; Negroes always have 
been accepted in the audience at 
Constitution Hall. 


SCHOOLS 


The issue of segregation in Wash- 
ington public schools is a wholly 
different problem from the one 
with which the District has been 
struggling in the other fields dis- 
cussed above. There has been no 
casual progress toward integration 
of the city’s public school system. 
There could not have been. For 
this is the one form of segregation 
in Washington which is prescribed 
by law. Congress established the 
public school system here as a dual 
system in 1862, and Congress has 
never since changed its mind. 


Private schools in the District 
have been easing away from segre- 
gation, while the public schools 
stand still. The trend is particular- 
ly marked at the levels of higher 
education. At the more primary 
levels, however, Catholic parochial 
schools are leading the way toward 
integration. They have been un- 
segregated for several years. 

Catholic and Georgetown Uni- 
versities have colored students in 
many of their schools. There is no 
ban on colored students at Ameri- 
ean University. Nor is there any 
ban on white students at Howard 
University, which was started as a 
school for all races. Several whites 
are enrolled at Howard, and they 
do not find themselves segregated 
in the classes there. 

Each year, the Commissioners 
are confronted by lengthy argu- 
ments as to the benefits which 
would aceure if the public schools 
were integrated. Last week the 
Board of Education took time out 
to discuss again the possibility of 
moving away from segregation at 
least in some portion of their teach- 
er training program. But neither 
the Commissioners nor the board 
ever do anything about the prob- 
lem, for the simple reason that 
there is nothing they can do. 
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Because the District’s dual 
school system is established by law, 
racial integration in this field can- 
not be approached by a gradual, 
evolutionary process. The decision 
must be elean-cut—for or against 
segregation. The decision, at the 
moment, is for segregation. And 
there are only two agencies which 
can take the step—Congress and 
the Supreme Court. 

For 60 years, now, the court has 
stood by the doctrine that laws 
providing for dual school systems 
are constitutional if the education- 
al facilities provided under those 
laws are equal as well as separate. 
It is preparing now, in four impor- 
tant eases, including one from the 
Distriet, to review that doctrine— 
to study the question of how well 
it has stood the test of time. 

The District case has to do with 
four Negro children refused admis- 
sion to the white Sousa Junior 
High School. It is now, technically, 
in the hands of the United States 
Court of Appeals, but the Supreme 
Court has indicated its willingness 
to hear the District case when it 
takes up the other three. Argu- 
ments on these cases are expected 
to begin before the high bench De- 
ember 8. A decision is unlikely 
before next spring. 

All four cases are aimed at the 
principle of school segregation it- 
self, including the ‘‘separate but 
equal’’ doctrine. It is always con- 
eeivable that the court will duck 
this basie issue, ruling that the edu- 
cation provided Negroes here and 
in the other jurisdictions in ques- 
tion is not in fact equal to the edu- 
‘ation which white children re- 
ive. If this should happen, it 
will be up to the District to cor- 
rect whatever inequalities handi- 
cap Washington’s colored children 
within the dual school system. 

It is possible, too, that court will 
hold that Congress has a right to 
provide for separate schooling for 
Negroes in the District, and that 
the District is doing right by the 
Negroes under the law. If this hap- 
Pens, Washington’s segregated 
schools ean be expected to go along 


pretty much as they are going now. 

But it also is quite possible that 
the Supreme Court, next spring, 
will abolish school segregation in 
Washington once and for all. And 
if that happens, the people of 
Washington can be expected to ad- 
just to the new situation—just as 
they have adjusted to racial inte- 
gration in the other fields that we 
have studied here. 


THE BALANCE 


Despite its length, a review of 
this sort inevitably leaves much un- 
said. It deals with evidences of 
progress. It does not deal with the 
many areas of the segregation pic- 
ture in which no progress has been 
recorded. Washington, for all that 
has happened to advance his cause, 
still is not a pleasant place for a 
Negro to live in. He still must 
stand up at the serving counters of 
most drugstores here. He still is 
turned away from white movie 
houses and segregated in white hos- 
pitals. He still cannot buy meals 
at most of the better restaurants 
around town, or sleep at the good 
hotels. In a hundred ways, every 
day, he still is reminded that his 
right to full citizenship in this com- 
munity has yet to be established. 

Yet he does know that it is being 
established, piece by piece, every 
day—in countless ways, too, not 
mentioned in this article. 

Washington has the will to learn. 
It is learning. 


Reaction to the Evening 
Star’s Editorial on 
Segregation 


Reprinted by permission from The Eve- 
ning Star, Washington, D. C. 
Saturday, October 25, 1952 


‘SEGREGATION IN THE 
DISTRICT’ 


‘‘Segregation in the District,’’ 
which appeared in The Sunday 
Star, October 19, is in many ways 
an epochal event in the history of 
Washington’s self-examination of 
an important issue. The very ap- 
pearance of the article is in itself 
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evidence of a changing pattern 
stemming from a multiplicity of 
advances. These advances in the 
attainment of full citizenship for 
all of our citizens in the Nation’s 
Capital have resulted not only 
from the action of various Govern- 
ment agencies but also from the 
voluntary efforts of countless pa- 
triotic citizens as individuals. 
Many Americans, however, who are 
comfortably apathetic because of 
indifference about civil rights or 
who fear that gains are going too 
far and too rapidly will learn much 
from an objective appraisal of an- 
alyses such as The Star’s. The 
Star’s review is a significant pub- 
lie service provided at a time when 
millions must consider and vote on 
the issue of civil rights. Washing- 
tonians who objected that earlier 
studies of segregation in Washing- 
ton were prepared by outsiders 
lacking first-hand knowledge of a 
complicated local situation have, in 
The Star’s review, an analysis by 
a Washington institution of estab- 
lished standing. If the article were 
to be discussed by religious, educa- 
tional and civie groups, perhaps a 
greater understanding of our dem- 
ocratic goals and local shortcom- 
ings would follow. What for ex- 
ample, might result from an objec- 
tive examination and study of this 
article by local citizens’ associa- 
tions? 


A letter on such a review, as 
even the detailed review itself, 
must leave much unsaid. Com- 
ment, however, upon a few salient 
points might be of some value. 


In the first place, although The 
Star points out that any incident 
involving the local race problem is 
a ‘‘fit grist for the national pub- 
licity mill,’’ its statement that 
racial segregation has been enthu- 
siastically exploited underesti- 
mates, in my judgment, the exist- 
ence of a growing, genuine na- 
tional concern which is, in many 
instances, completely divorced 
from political exploitation. More 
and more Americans are becoming 
aware of our failure in this area 
and are meeting with honest de- 
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termination the challenge offered 
by a dilemma which embarrasses 
our country as a leading demo- 
cratic power. The statement that 
‘‘ecampaign talk about what is go- 
‘ing to be done legislatively about 
segregation in Washington is 
largely . . . talk’’ does not give suf- 
ficient recognition to this increas- 
ing awareness of the gravity of our 
dilemma. Many of our most promi- 
nent statesmen have been serious 
in their efforts to convince our citi- 
zens of the exigency of our dilem- 
ma, as phrased, for example, by the 
anti-Communist editor of the Ar- 
beiter-Zeitung: ‘‘One cannot ap- 
pear before the world as a fighter 
for freedom and right when one is 
unable to eliminate injustice in 
one’s own house.’’ A view that con- 
gressional action will result only in 
talk fails to take into consideration 
the seriousness of our statesmen in 
these matters and the reality that 
these are not normal times but 
times which require transcending 
‘‘congressional realities.’’ 
Although the voluntary aspects 
of many local changes should not 
be underestimated, the statement 
that ‘‘most of . . . (the changes 
seem) to have come about through 
a natural process of social evolu- 
tion’’ needs qualifications, partic- 
ularly in certain areas. It should 
not be forgotten that advances in 
the schools, for example, in too 
many instances were gained only 
after countless delays, after double 
and even triple shifts in colored 
schools while white schools re- 
mained half empty. Nor should it 
be overlooked that the recreation 
Board’s policy of the ‘‘ progressive 
removal of segregation,’’ with the 
exception of the day camps and the 
city-wide Recreation Center, has 
all too often meant the opening of 
playgrounds to all only after neigh- 
borhoods have become predomi- 
nantly colored in composition. If 
the recently adopted law relating 
to illegal entry is applied to en- 
force a policy of segregation in rec- 
reation, hitherto not sanctioned by 
law, 1952 will be recorded as the 


year in which segregation in rec- 
reation was legalized in our Na- 
tion’s Capital. 

Exception must be taken to the 
statement that ‘‘neither the Com- 
missioners nor the board ever do 
anything about the problem (of 
segregation in education), for the 
simple reason that there is nothing 
they can do.”’ 

Weighing our advances and our 
shortcomings, the article concludes 
by pointing out rightfully that, 
for all that has happened to ad- 
vance the Negro’s cause locally, 
‘‘in a hundred ways, every day 
(the Negro), still is reminded that 
his right to full citizenship in this 
community has yet to be estab- 
lished.’’ The record is good but it 
is not good enough to be compla- 
cent about. 

FRANK M. SNOWDEN, JR. 
Chairman, Department of the 
Classics, Howard University. 


1952 Notes on 
ASNLH Members 


President H. Councill Tren- 


holm Honored at Bible Rally 

Montgomery, Ala.—Dr. H. Coun- 
cill Trenholm, president of Ala- 
bama State College, was among the 
five local men and two women who 
were honored at a mass Bible Rally 
at the City Auditorium Sept. 30, 
1952. 

As one of the seven outstanding 
citizens, President Trenholm was 
presented a first copy of the new 
authorized version of the Holy 
Bible in recognition of meritorious 
services to the community in civic 
and educational circles. 

The Bible Rally was sponsored 
by the Montgomery Ministerial As- 
sociation. A committee of ministers 
selected the seven recipients of the 
new Bibles. President Trenholm 
was the only Negro selected. Oth- 
ers of the group to receive the new 
version of the Bible were Mrs. 
Dixie Graves, Dr. Joe Azbell, Mrs. 
Sanford Marcus, J. A. Fields, War- 
ren Dent, and Johnston Coppock. 

Dr. Trenholm, now beginning 
his 28th year as president of Ala- 
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bama State College, is an actiyg 
participant in civic and education 
al organizations. He is research 
secretary of the Alabama Statg 
Teachers Association, executiys 
secretary of the American Teacher 
Association, and a member of the 
advisory committee on education of 
Negroes of the American Associa 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Edu 
cation. 

In addition to his positions in 
educational organizations, he js 
deputy grand master of the Mason: 
of Alabama and regional directo 
for education of the IBPOE. Dr 
Trenholm is vice president of the 
Association for the Study of Ne 
gro Life and History. 


Miss Wilhelmina M. 

Crosson Succeeds 

Dr. Charlotte Hawk- 
ins Brown 


The trustees of Palmer Memorial 


Institute at Sedalia, North Caro 
lina, inaugurated Miss Wilhelmini 
M. Crosson as the second presiden 
of that school October 5, 1952. Mis 
Crosson, who is a member of thé 
Executive Committee of the Asso 
ciation for the Study of Negro Lif 
and History, takes over the worl 
of the founder and former presi 
dent of the school, Dr. Charlott¢ 
Hawkins Brown. Dr. Brown servet 
the institution for fifty years. 
Miss Crosson is a native of Ruth 
erford, New Jersey, but she wen 
at an early age to live in Boston 
where she taught in the Hyd 
School. In 1949 she was granted ! 
year’s leave of absence to teach 4 
Palmer Memorial Institute. Afte 
coming to North Carolina, Mi 
Crosson became so valuable to D 
Brown that she inherited the man 
tle of that noble humanitarian. 





TEACHERS— 


Help Others to Learn, 
Publish Your 
Negro History Plays 
Poems, Lesson Plans 
in the 


Negro History Bulletin 
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THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S CORNER 


For Our Very Young Readers 


Curious Customs of 
Birds and Insects 


By Nerissa Lone Minton 


Did you know that some birds 
build summer houses of their very 
own where they can play about and 
enjoy themselves? Some are gen- 
uine wigwams; others are like long 
covered runs of varying sizes. Did 
you know that birds collect treas- 
ures — bright colored objects of 
every description which they ar- 
range most artistically? That one 
type of bird builds a real arbor of 
moss and twigs? It is about two 
feet wide and has a sloping roof 
covered with stems and decorated 
with bunches of moss. But that is 
not all. In front of the open door- 
way of the arbor stretches a lawn 
of softest, greenest moss strewn 
with brightly colored flowers and 
berries, all of which have been col- 
lected and planted by the clever 
little gardner who takes the great- 
est pride in his garden. 

Did you know that during the 
nesting season the mother hornbill 
is sealed up in a tree, by her hus- 
band, leaving only an opening 
large enough for him to feed her? 
There she is kept prisoner until the 
eggs are hatched and the children 
strong enough to face the outside 
world. 

Did you know that humming 
birds sing with their wings? That 
butterflies have feathers? These 
and many, many other strange 
things can be discovered about 
bird and insect life and animals, 
too. 


Why not play what a group of 


young people I know ealled the 
“Discovery Game?’’ It happened 
like this. One day not too long 
ago, I was with a group ranging 
in age from four years on up. The 
weather was too bad to play out- 
side. The program and story hour 


had grown dull. What to do? 
Finally, somebody thought it might 
be fun to tell of the curious, al- 
most human habits of the ant 
world. Almost everybody had read 
or heard of the thrifty and wise 
little ant and, when our newly ap- 
pointed secretary had listed all the 
items, we had quite a collection. 
We tried to separate fact from fic- 
tion. Fortunately, there were plen- 
ty of source books on hand and 
most of the statements were veri- 
fied. From there it went to bird 
and beast and other insects and no- 
body wanted to leave when it was 
time to go. The encyclopedias and 
text books on these subjects are 
filled with information. We met 
often after that and, not only did 
we learn a great deal, but we had 
fun. You, too, could play the ‘‘Dis- 
covery Game’’ and perhaps write 
essays or rhymes much better than 
the ones which follow. 


THE BOWER GARDNER BIRD 

I didn’t know birds planted gar- 
dens, 

I’ll bet you didn’t know, too, 

But that’s what I learned of the 
gardner bird 

Who plants his garden without a 
word 

And weeds it and spades it with 
tender care 

And watches the bright colored 
plants so fair. 

And soon as a flower is faded and 
dead, 

He takes it away to his rubbish bed 

Back of his arbor, and drops it 
down 

On his rubbish heap that’s dark 
and brown, 

But he plants another to take its 
place, 

One bright and fair and full of 
grace. 

He comes from New Guiena so far 

away, 


I’d love to visit with him some day. 


I WOULDN’T LIKE TO BE 
MRS. HORNBILL 


I wouldn’t like to be Mrs. Hornbill 
Said a little girl to me, 

It’s mean and selfish to lock her up 
In a tight little hole in a tree. 


Why, what does she do when she’s 
tired and stiff 

And in need of exercise? 

I think Mr. Hornbill is most un- 
kind, 

And I think him very unwise. 


He may say he loves her and 
guards her, ° 

And gives her food and drink 

Till her children are strong enough 
to leave, 

It’s a barbarous custom, I think. 


FELLOWS WITH SPURS 


A ericket and a grasshopper were 
arguing by some burs 

As to which had the handsomer 
and better-griping spurs. 


One said that he could stand his 
ground against the strongest 
wind 

The other that he could cling to a 
leaf and never even mind. 


I never never did find out who won 
the case, you see 

For a rooster came by just then, 
and that left only me. 


THE DOODLEBUG 


I saw a tiny doodle bug 
One day as I walked past 

I asked what he was doing 
And why he worked so fast. 


He told me he was setting traps 
To catch some food to eat, 

I thought ’twas very smart of him 
To do a trick so neat. 


THE KATYDID 


Have you wondered why the katy- 
did 
Sings so loud the whole night 
through, 

That he’s a very fine fellow 
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And quite, quite proud of it, too? 


He has the distinction, or so he 
says, 

Of being the only one on earth 

Who has his ears upon his forelegs, 

And that’s why he’s so full of 
mirth. 


It must be ‘‘sign off’’ time. 
Here’s a lullaby to those young 
enough for lullabies, and a sweet 
goodnight to those who’re not. 


WHEN SOFT EVENING 
SHADOWS ARE DEEPENING 


When, soft evening shadows are 
deepening, 

And darkness now 
light, 

And still, almost soundless sighs 
are heard, 

Good night, brown’ babies, good 
night. 


mantles the 


The small stars are peeping down 
at you, 

Kach birdie is safe in its nest, 

The voices of night call out sweetly, 

Take your rest, brown babies, take 
your rest. 


The trees are humming a lullaby, 

The crickets are adding their cheep, 

They’re saying along with the 
frogs on the pond 

Go to sleep, brown babies, go to 
sleep. 


When the long day’s play is over, 

And the moon rides high in the 
skies, 

When sweet, tired bodies fill downy 
beds, 

Close your eyes, brown 
close your eyes. 

When visions come dancing around 
your heads, 

And Mother guards 
fright, 

Pleasant dreams my dears, from 
everywhere, 

Sweet good night, brown babies, 
sweet good night. 


babies, 


you from 





HAVE YOU 
RENEWED YOUR 
SUBSCRIPTION? 











The Swinging 
Pendulum 
By Jesstr H. Roy 


‘*Hey, Dad,’’ asked Paul one 
evening, ‘‘ What kind of people are 
the Egyptians?’’ 

‘*Well, Son,’’ replied Paul’s 
father, ‘‘That is a very hard ques- 
tion to answer. Suppose we look 
through this big book on ancient 
history. Maybe you will find your 
answer here.’’ 

So, together, Paul and his fa- 
ther turned the pages of history as 
they followed the fascinating story 
of one of the most interesting coun- 
tries in the world. Among other 
facts, they found that the people 
of Egypt are a mixture of many 
racial strains, and have been since 
the earliest times. Its rulers have 
been sometimes white, sometimes 
black, and sometimes of other racial 
origins. 

Proof that some of its rulers 
were black, still remains in the 
ruins of the Sphinx, with its dis- 
tinctly Negroid features; in the 
life stories of Queen Nefertiti and 
other black monarchs; and in the 
mummies of many more great per- 
sonages of this ten thousand year 
old land. 

‘*Gee,’’ remarked Paul as his fa- 
ther read«to him the highlights of 
Egyptian civilization and culture. 
‘‘The Egyptians were really smart 
people, weren’t they, Dad?’’ 

‘*Tndeed they were,’’ said his fa- 
ther. ‘‘They still are. But so are 
all the other civilized countries to- 
day, so that few of them stand out 
as did Egypt at the height of her 
glory.’’ 

*‘T guess the earlier history of 
any country is always more inter- 
esting than the present,’’ observed 
Paul. 

‘*Oh, I don’t think so,’’ replied 
Paul’s father, ‘‘Most people think 
the past is more interesting than 
the present because we are so much 
closer to the present; and anything 
far away seems more glamorous 
than the happenings and the peo- 
ple with which we are in daily con- 
tact.”’ 
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“But just think, Dad,’’ said 
Paul, ‘‘away back in Biblical times 
when the world was young, the 
Egyptians were highly cultured 
and very intelligent. There is one 
thing, however, I can never for. 
give them for, and that is the in- 
vention of geometry.’’ 

‘*You may have a point there, 
Paul,’’ laughed his father,’’ but 
geometry is a very important 
branch of mathematies.’’ 

‘*Just the same, I wish I had 
never heard of it,’’ sighed Paul. 

**But let’s talk a little more 
about the black rulers of Egypt, 
Dad,’’ begged Paul. ‘‘I guess there 
haven’t been any of those since the 
days of Cleopatra, have there?’’ 

‘*Have you been reading the pa- 
pers lately?’’ asked Paul’s father. 
**If you had, you would know that 
Major-General Mohamed Naguib, 
the strong man and present ruler 
of Egypt—the man who recently 
ousted King Farouk and took over 
the government—is the son of a 
Sudanese Negro woman.”’ 

Paul’s mouth flew open and his 
eyes grew wide at this news. 

**Dad,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘Do you 
mean that Egypt is being ruled by 
a colored man right this minute ?”’ 

‘‘That is true, Paul,’’ answered 
his father, ‘‘and the people of 
Egypt seem to be very pleased 
with him because of some of the 
new rules he has put into prac- 
tice. He has done away with titles 
and has brought about reforms 
which have helped the poor. One 
of these is the more even distribu- 
tion of land.’’ 

‘‘Ts King Farouk a Negro, too?”’ 
asked Paul. 

**No,’’ replied his father. ‘‘ King 
Farouk is white. He is a descend- 
ent of Mohammed Ali, a white Al- 
banian who came from Europe in 
1805 to help the English against 
Napoleon, and siezed the throne 
for himself. 

**So the history of Egypt is still 
following its ancient pattern. Its 
recent ruler was white; its pres- 
ent ruler is colored. No doubt the 
pendulum will continue to swing 
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back and forth until all the many 
racial strains in Egypt have been 
blended into one. 

‘‘Whether or not such a blend- 
ing will ever take place, it is his- 
torical fact that, from its earliest 
beginnings, Egypt has been ruled 
by black, white, and mixed races; 
and Major-General Mohamed Na- 
guib, a Negro, is its present ruler 
and a wise one.”’ 

(The facts about Major-General 
Naguib were printed in a sketch 
by Mr. J. A. Rogers in his column, 
Your History, which appears week- 
ly in the Pittsburgh Courier. This 
particular story appeared in the 
issue of Saturday, October 25, 
1952.) 





Annual Meeting 


(Continued from page 74) 


play an important part in giving 
direction to the social studies 
courses for millions of Negroes in 
schools far and near. This seem- 
ingly extravagant statement be- 
comes meaningful when it is con- 
sidered that the history depart- 
ments of the leading Negro col- 
leges are represented at these ses- 
sions. These scholars evaluate re- 
research related to the Negro and, 
generally, they agree as to what is 
truly authentic. From this stand- 
point, it is easy to see how what 
these educators believe to be true 
will become the subject matter of 
prospective teachers. 

This phase of the Association’s 
work is so important that Negroes 
cannot afford to permit its discon- 
tinuance. This part of the Associa- 
tion’s work has no special income, 
however, but must depend almost 
entirely upon contributions. There 
are not nearly enough contributors 
to the Association to do the most 
effective work in vital historical re- 
search related to the Negro. If this 
work will help promote the progress 
of Negroes, then who but Negroes 
should offer the Association sup- 
port? Let each Negro, who wishes 
to do his part, contribute some- 
thing to the support of the Asso- 
ciation ! 


Negro History Week, 
February 8-15, 1953 


Theme: Negro History and 
Human Relations 


How to Organize the Celebration 


I. A City Chairman of the Ne- 
gro History Week Celebration 
should direct a city-wide Negro 
History Week Committee. 

A. The City-wide Committee 
should organize Negro History 
Week programs in churches, 
schools and in other community 
agencies. 

B. The City-wide Committee 
should coordinate the activities of 
organizations and arrange a pro- 
gram of outstanding events during 
Negro History Week. 

C. The City-wide Committee 
should explain the purpose of Ne- 
gro History Week as a project of 
the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History, and should 
encourage contributions and sub- 
scriptions to the BULLETIN and 
JOURNAL. 
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II. Organizations cooperating in 
the Negro History Week Celebra- 
tion should have a Chairman who 
directs the work of the Negro His- 
tory Week Committee of the or- 
ganization. 

A. Organizations should report 
their activities to the City-wide 
Committees and to the Associa- 
tion’s office at 1538 - Ninth St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

B. Meetings should be held and 
Negro History Week speakers 
should be invited, study groups 
should meet, entertainments and 
social affairs should be arranged 
in honor of the celebration. 

C. Of special interest this year 
should be the study and evaluation 
of all the organizations working to 
promote better human relations, 
either by educating the Negro or 
by fighting racial bigotry. 

D. Churches, schools and other 
organizations should contribute 
anything from pennies to dollars 
to support the organization re- 
sponsible for Negro History Week 
—tThe Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History. 





Poem 


If America would say of 


THE NEGRO 


This mass of people is ours, this 
myriad of dusky beauty— 

Tattered and motley like night, yet 
blossoming fruit, 

Either rotten or ripe, 

The constant beggar on the corner 
with the cup in his hand, 

Yet worthy contributor, he has 
earned a place in this mighty 
land. 

However repelling, however re- 
warding, these are part of us. 


_ These are our citizens, fixed by our 


blood, entwined in 

Our history, shaped into our prod- 
uct. 

Our hands, our hearts, our minds 
have helped fashion them 

Into what they are. 

Then America, freeing herself of 

myopia, would recognize her duty 


As she asks: ‘‘Is this what I want 
them to be?’’ 
Ernest C. Tate 
Washington High School 
Atlanta, Georgia 





PIONEERS OF LONG AGO 


By JESSIE H. ROY 
and GENEVA C. TURNER 
Illustrated by LOIS M. JONES 


An unusual book by two of the 
well known authors of Word Pic- 
tures of the Great. Pioneers of 
Long Ago fills a gap in history 
taught pupils on the intermediate 
grade levels. 


Well Illustrated 


263 Pages Price $4.00 


ASSOCIATED PUBLISHERS 
1538 - 9th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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THE REAL BENJAMIN BANNEKER 


By Wuu1am B. Serrue, M.D., Washington, D. C. 





Besides certain regular and 
other features which the BuL- 
LETIN carries, this issue will 
include the first of several 
chapters in the life of Ben- 
jamin Banneker as he was 
known to his contemporaries. 
Although much has been writ- 
ten about Banneker, the BuL- 
LETIN considers the accounts 
of his life as reported by 
those who knew him best as 
valuable material in the study 
of Negro History. 











HIS IS a story of an extraor- 
bo man, a man who was 

born with an instinct for 
noble things. This instinct, strength- 
ened by solitary meditation, vast 
knowledge, a simple, frugal, honest 
life and countless struggles for bet- 
ter conditions, brought this man 
nationwide fame and esteem. Here 
was &@ man whose mind was indeed 
out of step with that of the great 
masses of his fellowmen. This is 
the story of Benjamin Banneker. 
The history of the United States, 
much less that of the American 
Negro, cannot be adequately or 
intelligently written without as- 
signing a high and conspicuous 
place to this unpretentious Mary- 
land farmer, astronomer, and 
mathematician, a contemporary ‘of 
George Washington, Phyllis Wheat- 
ly, Thomas Jefferson and a host of 
other equally colorful figures of the 
Revolutionary period. If a man’s 
life is valuable for the worthy ex- 
ample which he sets his fellowmen, 
for the reforms which he promotes 
and encourages, and for the gen- 
eral good which he accomplishes, 
surely Banneker’s was a valuable 
life. His name and ideals are herit- 
ages of the future. With this 
thought foremost in mind, I have 


made an attempt to weave together 
the fragments now obtainable from 
the various sources treating of his 
life into an accurate and, I hope, 
entertaining little biography. 

I was moved to do this by a de- 
sire to give to the present genera- 
tion and those generations yet to 
come, who might learn nothing of 
Banneker but what is traditional, a 
picture, as near as possible, of the 
real man—the man his contempo- 
raries knew him to be. It was my 
purpose to find out what sort of 
man Banneker really was, what he 
did and what he thought, and to 
gain some idea of the nature and 
scope of his work. To do this it 
was necessary for me to consult 
various historical sources, and it is 
to these books and pamphlets that 
I am under the greatest ebliga- 
tions. Of the writings consulted, I 
am especially indebted to the work 
of Martha Ellicott Tyson, whose 
father was a personal friend of 
Bannaker’s and who, on this ac- 
count, obtained much first-hand in- 
formation ‘concerning the man. I 
wish also to record my deep indebt- 
edness to John H. B. Latrobe whose 
biography ‘‘Memoir of Benjamin 
Banneker,’’ together with Martha 
E. Tyson’s, ‘‘A Sketch of the Life 
of Benjamin Banneker,’”’ is the 
main source of biographical mate- 
rial concerning Banneker. 

To track down the source and 
accuracy of the data concerning 
the life of Banneker, and to ar- 
range and give color to the facts 
without misrepresenting them has 
made the writing of this sketch an 
enjoyable sparetime task. 

* . * 


BENJAMIN BANNEKER’S PARENTS 
Slavery was introduced into the 
American colonies in August of the 
year 1619 when twenty African Ne- 
groes were brought on a Dutch 
vessel to Jamestown, Virginia. 


These first Negroes brought over 
were indentured for terms of years, 
and were freed upon the expiration 
of these terms of service. Upon 
liberation many of these Negroes 
were accused of serious crimes, for 
which they were punished and con- 
demned to service again. Inden- 
tures for longer periods resulted. 
After the Indian Massacre of 1622 
there were many available home- 
steads but the labor necessary to 
keep up the same was scarce. It 
was then that slave trade, on a 
large scale began. It was not long 
after the ‘‘ Desire,’’ the first Amer- 
ican owned slave ship, set out upon 
its earreer from Marblehead, Mas- 
sachusetts, that slavery gradually 
spread to every one of the thirteen 
colonies. 

The first Negro brought into 
Maryland was a mulatto, Fran- 
cisco, who was brought into this 
province in the capacity of an in- 
dentured slave in 1635 by Andrew 
White, a Jesuit priest. In the old- 
est landbook of the province of 
Maryland the names of a few oth- 
ers are recorded as having been 
brought in, for example, a Negro, 
Phyllis, in 1648. But on the whole, 
there were only a few Negroes in 
Maryland before the eighteenth 
century. 

Benjamin Banneker is one of the 
few American Negroes of distinc- 
tion whose ancestry can be traced, 
with authority, back to the seven- 
teenth century, back to England 
and Africa. His maternal grand- 
mother, Mollie Welsh, a native of 
England, is the first of which we 
have any accountable knowledge. 
She is said to have been ‘‘a person 
of exceedingly fair complexion 
and moderate mental powers.’” 
Our initial glimpse of her is in 
about 1665 when she is a servant 
girl on an English cattle farm, on 


1. Andrews, ‘‘ History of Maryland.’’ 
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trial for the theft of a pail of milk. 
In reality, the milk had been kicked 
over by an unruly cow, but Molly 
could not convince the Judge of 
that fact. There she stood awaiting 
punishment for her ‘‘crime,’’ a 
very serious one in that day and 
time. The sentence against this girl 
reads strangely in modern ears, but 
it was familiar enough there in 
England nearly three centuries ago 
—transportation to America. 

She had nothing with which to 
defray the expenses of her voyage, 
so when the journey was complete, 
she was hired out to a Maryland 
tobacco planter in the valley of the 
Patapseo river. She was obliged to 
work for him for a period of seven 
years. She performed her duties 
well and on the expiration of her 
indenture she was able, with her 
meager savings, to buy a small tract 
for herself. The labor necessary to 
cultivate this land was too much 
for her to do alone, so in 1692 she 
purchased two African slaves as 
helpers from a slave ship near An- 
napolis on the Chesapeake Bay.® 

The bulk of the work was taken 
over by them, and the three lived 
together peacefully and comfort- 
ably. She was particularly attract- 
ed to the slave who called himself 
‘‘Banneky.’’ He was reputed to be 
the son of an African chief and 
had been stolen by slave dealers 
from the coast of Africa. He was 
“a man of industry, fine disposi- 
tion and dignified manners.’’* The 
other slave, although he lacked 
many of the finer qualities of Ban- 
neky, had a better record for sus- 
tained work, a fact which can prob- 
ably be accounted for by Banneky’s 
natural inclination to indulge his 
roval prerogatives. 


It was no uncommon thing for 


one of her grandchildren, she was not 
only a white woman but had a remark- 
ably fair complexion.’’ Tyson, Martha E. 
‘‘A §ketch of the Life of Benjamin 
Banneker, from notes taken in 1836,’’ 
printed for the Maryland Historical Soci- 
ety by John D. Tog 1854, p. 4. 
3. Ibid., p. 4. 


4. Bragg, George F. ‘‘Men of Mary- 
land’? 1921, p. 13. 


‘* According to the testimony of - 


English women of the servant class 
who were indentured slaves in the 
Maryland colony to marry Negroes 
upon the expiration of their term 
of indenture. In order to stop 
‘‘such shameful matches’’ a law 
was enacted in 1664 specifying 
penalties for the bride, the groom, 
and the officiating minister. If the 
groom were a slave, the master who 
permitted such an affiliation was, 
like the minister, fined 10,000 
pounds of tobacco, which was the 
legal medium of exchange. By an 
act of 1681, children born of a 
free Negro and a white woman 
were free. After 1692, in the event 
that a white woman and a free Ne- 
gro or a slave married, both became 
servants for quite a long period. 
In 1715 a law was passed which 
forbade the marriage of a white 
person to a black, free or slave, or 
to a mulatto slave. But by this law, 
however, a white and a free Mu- 
latto could marry. By a law in 
1717 a free black or a Mulatto who 
married a white woman would be- 
come a slave for life. But, strange- 
ly enough, if the Mulatto were born 
of a white woman, he became a 
slave only seven years.® 

After having cultivated success- 
ful crops for several years, Mollie 
liberated both men from slavery 
and married Banneky, whose name 
was later Anglicized to Banneker. 
For quite a long time after the 
marriage Banneker insisted upon 
keeping his African name and wor- 
shipping his African God. 

Four children were born of this 
marriage, Mary Banneker, the 
mother of Benjamin Banneker be- 
ing the oldest and the flower of the 
flock. She was a kettle of babbling 
enthusiasm. She was a simple, lov- 
able, genial personality who was 
very fond of reading, and who, 
considering her opportunities, was 
quite an intelligent woman. It is 
said that among the many other 
things, she knew by sight and the 
uses of almost every herb that grew 
in that section of Maryland. In 


5. Latrobe, John H. B. ‘‘Memoir of 
Benjamin Banneker’’ 1845, p. 10. 
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appearance she was of a ‘“‘bright 
mulatto complexion and slender 
person, and had an abundant suit 
of black hair which led persons un- 
acquainted with her origin to sup- 
pose she was an Indian.’’ She re- 
tained almost to the end a vigorous 
health. Her grandchildren loved 
to relate how, when she wished to 
prepare a basket of chickens for 
market, she used to run them down 
and catch them unassisted, a feat 
which she was capable of perform- 
ing after she had passed the mem- 
orable ‘‘three score years and ten.’’ 

It wasn’t long after Mary Ban- 
neker had reached womanhood be- 
fore she fell in love with a slave by 
the name of Robert who lived on 
an adjoining plantation. She, al- 
ready free, purchased for him his 
freedom, and when he became a 
Christian and was baptized, the two 
were married. He, without a fam- 
ily name of his own, took over the 
one of his wife’s and became Rob- 
ert Banneker. He was ‘‘a man of 
fine temper and contemplative hab- 
its’’® and quite a capable farmer. 
He and his young wife lived with 
the rest of the family in the small 
clay-clinked log cabin on the farm. 

The Banneker family looked to 
the products of the farm for sub- 
sistence, and while aware of the 
earth’s harsh fickleness, they suc- 
ceeded fairly well, through eco- 
nomy and industry, in getting from 
it the returns of their united la- 
bors. This family though limited 
in station and fortune, like the 
families of most other free Negroes, 
was upright in character and rich 
in those attributes that go to make 
life beautiful and attractive. 


6. Ibid. 





The early life of Benjamin Ban- 
neker will be described in the Feb- 
ruary issue of THe Negro History 
BULLETIN. 
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The field of education is the 
most vulnerable area in human re- 
lations. It is defective both in 
terms of its substance and its omis- 
sions. Public programs of educa- 
tion have nurtured the stereotypes 
of inherent inferiority in which the 
Negro has been cast. These pro- 
grams have been responsible for 
the prejudice against Negroes in 
the struggle for survival, in social 
life, in polities, in recreation, and 
even in religion. The bright side 
of the Negro in art is dimmed more 
than slightly by the ugliness of 
the slums in which he has been 
forced to live. 

Education has failed to provide 
the Negro with the knowledges and 
skills that would make possible 
economie security and a decent 
standard of living. It has failed to 
furnish the means by which the 
Negro might make proper adjust- 
ments related to the other basic 
satisfactions of life, except perhaps 
religion. 

Disputing education for the top 
spot in defective human relations 


is social life. Without considering 
such matters as bossom friendships 


and marriage, the program to 
segregate Negroes in, or keep them 
out of, places of public accom- 
modation is indeed vile. Excuses 
for such proscription relate to 
various stereotypes of undesirabil- 
ity of Negroes. The affairs and 
places are run for a higher class of 
persons. Pure racial prejudice is 
exposed, however, when Negroes 
of equal or superior attainments 
are barred merely because they are 
Negroes. 

Other defects in other of the sug- 
gested vital areas of human rela- 
tions could be pointed out, but 
they are generally well known. It 
should be mentioned at this point 
that much has been done and that 


much is being done to correct de- - 


fects in human relations. What are 
some of the organizations that are 
working to improve human rela- 
tions, and how does knowledge of 
Negro History help them in their 
work? 

* * * 


It is true that the Negro is not 
the only minority group victimized 
by proscriptions. The resolving of 
problems concerning the social ac- 
ceptance of Negroes would furnish, 
however, the plan for eliminating 
many other defects in human rela- 
tions. For that reason, organiza- 
tions working for the improvement 
of human relations are considered 
here primarily in terms of their 
attitudes toward Negroes. It is 
evident that the large number of 
organizations working to improve 
the condition of Negroes cannot all 
be listed here. Organizations that 
are identified are presented merely 
as examples. The intent is to out- 
line general classifications of ac- 
tivity, rather than to evaluate the 
relative merit of the fine work that 
each is doing. 

It is easier to outline the prob- 
lem related to upgrading the sta- 
tus of the Negro than it is to class- 
ify the activities of organizations 
working for social uplift. The Ne- 
gro needs better health, higher 
literacy, greater technical skill, 
more social grace, and all of the 
other things that adequate educa- 
tive agencies of the community pro- 
vide. On the other hand, the Ne- 
gro must be liberated from the 
proscriptions which deny him 
equal opportunity to share the ade- 
quate facilities that the community 
has to offer. The Negro as a citi- 
zen is measured by the same stand- 
ard as others, while his preparation 
for life is based on inferior stand- 
ards. The job is both to upgrade 
the Negro and to erase proscrip- 
tions. Much work can be done, 
however, in both areas at the same 
time. 

Difference is the common excuse 
of ignorant people who advocate 
segregation. It is important for 
Negroes to approximate others in 
most respects except physical fea- 
tures. Advocates of gradualism 
say that integration should await 
the readiness of Negroes in terms 
of this approximation. 

Because total education is a 
product of what is learned in the 
home, school and community, a 
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change in what the school alone 
does will not eliminate difference 
in the case of Negroes of the pres- 
ent generation. Progress must be 
in terms of an advance on all 
fronts at the same time. Difference 
cannot be eliminated until Negro 
youth learns the same things as all 
other youth, in the home, from 
playmates in the neighborhood, in 
trade or business, as well as in the 
school. 

Until all facilities for learning 
are equalized, organizations work- 
ing to improve human relations 
must give special help to Negroes 
in the fields of education, health, 
housing, recreation and employ- 
ment. The special help suggested 
relates to direct educational guid- 
ance, the increasing of health facil- 
ities and services, provision of 
better housing and recreational 
facilities, and the enlargement of 
opportunities for apprenticeship 
and the learning of skills. Some 
organizations have been engaged 
in work along this line, sometimes 
with and sometimes without the 
assistance of government. This is 
a great social service work that 
needs to be continued for many 
years to come. 

The other type of work to im- 
prove human relations is per- 
formed by organizations usually 
classed as social action groups. 
These organizations seek to solve 
the problem by legal and political 
means. They know that all citizens 
who receive the same benefits of 
education, housing, employment 
and other community facilities 
will be approximately equal in the 
enjoyment of the blessings of liber- 
ty. None can deny the importance 
of the work being done by these 
groups. It might be said, however, 
that it is easier to support finan- 
cially and otherwise the programs 
to secure favorable legislation than 
it is to engage in the slower. almost 
missionary work of educating the 
Negro for total equality, and edu- 
eating individuals of other races 
who cling to bigotry based upon 
ignorance. 

It is to the credit of many or- 
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ganizations working for social 
progress that they give direct help 
to Negroes while seeking favorable 
legislation. Many organizations af- 
filiated with the National Associa- 
tion of Intergroup Relations Off- 
cials fall within this category. One 
of the features of the Sixth Annual 

Conference of that body in Wash- 

ington, D. C., November 12, 13, 

and 14 was a series of workshop 

sessions. Organizations represented 
in the areas in which they were in- 
terested were as follows: 

1. Heatth—Public Health Service, 
Washington, D. C.; Department 
of Anatomy, Howard University ; 
Mayor’s Commission on Human 
Rights, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; 
National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference; National Medical Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C.; and 
U. of Chicago Committee on 
Edueation, Training and Re- 
search in Race Relations; 

2. Education — National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews, 
New York City; Southern Re- 
gional Council, Race Relations 
Institute, Nashville, Tennessee; 
Mayor’s Interracial Committee, 
Detroit, Michigan; Jewish Com- 
munity Relations Council, and 
other organizations; 

. Employment — Massachusetts 
Commission Against Discrimina- 
tion; National Urban League; 
and other organizations; 

4. Housing—American Council on 
Human Rights, Washington, D. 
C.; New York State Commission 
Against Discrimination in Hous- 
ing; N.A.A.C.P.; and other or- 
ganizations ; 

5. Other Civil Rights — Depart- 
ment of Defense, U. S. Gov’t.; 
American Jewish Congress; 
Mayor’s Committee, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; and other organizations. 

* * # 

As Negro History Week nears, 
each community should evaluate 
and support the organizations 
working to improve relations. They 
exist in every community. Some 
are religious like the National 
Council of Churches of Christ. 
Some are educational like our own 


Association for the Study of Ne- 
gro Life and History. Some are 
recreational like the Y.M.C.A. 
Others will be related to civic bet- 
terment, fraternal programs, eco- 
nomic improvement, cultural ad- 
vancement, and other activities 
aimed at progress. May these or- 
ganizations all follow the lessons 
of history, for every advance in 
the field of knowledge must follow 
a thorough understanding of all 
that has passed. 

The lessons of history tell those 
who would help the Negro that the 
ills of oppression must be cured 
before the Negro can recover as a 
race, but that the inherent equality 
of each individual Negro can be 
demonstrated whenever he enjoys 
equal opportunities. The objective 
is clear. The theme: ‘‘Negro His- 
tory and Human Relations’’ is the 
command to summon workers to 
help cure the ills of the Negro 
through education and to help se- 
eure his equality as a citizen 
through social action. 


The First Book of 
Negroes 


By LANGSTON HUGHES 


Illustrated by Ursula Koering 

The story of the Negro is always 
a rich field for the story teller. A 
writer would have to be extremely 
mediocre not to achieve some suc- 
cess in holding the attention of his 
readers with the colorful pageant 
of Negro life teaming with pathos, 
struggle, adventure, aspiration and 
achievements. Even a novice could 
demand some attention with the in- 
teresting glimpses of the part the 
Negro has played and is playing in 
helping to enrich the American 
scene. But what Langston Hughes 
has done in the FIRST BOOK OF 
NEGROES is a stroke of rare 
genius. 

In this interesting and beautiful- 
ly written story, a combination of 
the story teller’s art, the poet’s in- 
sight and the researcher’s accu- 
racy, one sees the Negro on the 
vast stage of America, revealing 
himself not only as an important 
actor, but in many instances play- 
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ing a stellar role in the ever un- 
folding drama of American His- 
tory. 

The colorful, artistic, dramatic 
illustrations leading to the first 
story show the explorer, Estevani- 
co, a Moroccan born Negro, look- 
ing for the seven cities of the In- 
dians, reported to have been built 
with gold. 

After watching Estevanico in his 
many experiences through the west- 
ern dessert region while his Span- 
ish comrades waited for word to 
follow him, the story teller says, 
‘‘The Spaniards did not find any 
golden cities, but they did find In- 
dian Pueblos with houses made of 
stone, sometimes as high as four 
stories, whose doors were decorated 
with gleaming torquoise. They 
found what is now Arizona and 
New Mexico—discovered by Este- 
vanico, a Negro.’’ 

Then follows the story of ‘‘The 
Songs of Freedom.’’ Against the 
back drop of slavery and the rising 
curtain of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation, with Lincoln as the cen- 
tral figure, the author gives us a 
view of those dark days which gave 
birth to the first poetry of Ameri- 
ea, the Negro Spirituals. 

Then in capsule form, we have 
stories of three lines of ‘‘ Negroes 
in America Long Ago.’’ Although 
a book of this type does not lend to 
a complete coverage of names 
which one might expect in the 
STORY OF THE NEGRO, the 
author has given highlights on 
many Negroes around the world. 
In the words of his publisher, 
‘‘Langston Hughes has with a 
poet’s insight and understanding 
told the story of the Negro from 
Africa to the western world, large- 
ly in terms of people, from the 
scholars and artists of the ancient 
times to such varied modern Amer- 
icans as Louis Armstrong, who 
loved his golden trumpet; Satchel 
Paige, winding up for a pitch; Dr. 
Ralph Bunche, of the United Na- 
tions, winner of the Nobel Peace 
Prize.’’ Others included in the story 
are: Toussaint L’Ouverture, Phil- 
lis Wheatley, Harriet Tubman, 
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Booker T. Washington, Marian 
Anderson, George Washington 
Carver, Frederick Douglass, W. C. 
Handy, Paul Laurence Dunbar, 
Jackie Robinson, Ethel Waters, 
Edith Sampson and others. 

These stories and many others 
are told to Terry, a little Negro 
by living in New York, by his 
parents and grandmother. He finds 
delight in the story of the Queen 
of Sheba, the Ethiopian, whom 
King Solomon loved, and the leg- 
ends about Africa. 

When Terry visited the south 
where his grandmother was born 
and attended Fisk University, he 
was surprised to find that white 
and colored children did not go to 
the same schools, and that Negroes 
couldn’t read books in the public 
library, or eat in restaurants where 
white people were served. But on 
his way home, he agreed with his 
father, that America is a good 
place in which to live because of its 
many opportunities and the many 
fine, honest white people who are 
working with intelligent colored 
people to make America the Land 
of the Free. 

GERTRUDE PARTHENIA McBrown 





The Growth and Development of 
the Negro in Dentistry in the 
United States. By Clifton Orrin 
Dummett. Published by the Na- 
tional Dental Association and 
printed by The Stanek Press, 
Chicago, Illinois. Pp. 124. Price, 
$5.00 
Can a book about dentistry be 

interesting? It certainly can. This 
one is, for it presents an over-all 
factual account of the achieve- 
ments, the problems and the trends 
in dental medicine as they relate 
to Negroes. 

Not only is it interesting, it is 
informative. One learns something 
about apprenticeship in dentistry 
before dental schools came into ex- 
istenee, and the struggles faced by 
Negro dental pioneers. Impressive 
is the fact that in 1867 Harvard 
University graduated the first Ne- 
gro in the United States to receive 
formal training and a degree in 
dentistry ; and that he was a mem- 


ber of the university’s first class of 
six. 

The book is important to the vari- 
ous branches of the medical pro- 
fession, for it points up the need 
for closer coordinated relation- 
ships and effort in educating for 
better health and in securing for 
Negro medical men full recogni- 
tion in the medical professions. 
While it recognizes gains already 
made and is not unmindful of fa- 
vorable trends, the point is well 
taken that full integration is a long 
way off and it must be made one 
of the chief goals of these profes- 
sions. 

It is a contribution to literature 
on the race problem, showing that 
the denial of equal opportunity to 
Negroes has limited the number of 
young people educationally and 
economically able to pursue den- 
tistry. The relationship of Negro 
dentists to their white patients and 
to their white colleagues ‘‘ within 
the context of the southern racial 
system’’ is a subject which is 
talked about which does not appear 
very often in print. 

It is an addition to the history 
of the Negro, being a first attempt 
to tell in one volume something of 
what the Negro has done in ad- 
vancing this phase of health. Prog- 
ress indeed has been made between 
the time when a Negro named 
Simon was able to ‘bleed and draw 
teeth’ and the role now being 
played by the editor himself as 
teacher, skilled practitioner, re- 
searcher and dental specialist and 
others like him. Further, it pre- 
sents good material for research, 
especially biographical. 

Of the six chapters, Chapter IV 
indicates the most pressing dental 
health need. There are in the 
United States only approximately 


_ 1,680 Negro dentists to an esti- 


mated Negro population of 14,890,- 
000 and these unevenly distributed, 
so that most of the Negro people 
are entirely without dental serv- 
ices. This is true even if one takes 
into consideration the access that 
some of them have to white den- 
tists. 
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While it is important that more 
Negro dentists become trained to 
help alleviate this condition, the in- 
crease in numbers cannot be made 
rapid enough to affect greatly 
present conditions, even if more 
white universities were opened to 
Negro students and the two Negro 
medical schools extend their staffs 
and facilities. Such a state of af- 
fairs is a national problem and 
calls for additional subsidies by the 
Federal Government to states. The 
regional plan of education of the 
Southern States and the building 
of more medical schools exclusively 
for the Negro are definitely 
frowned on. 


In most books there are some 
flaws. This one is no ‘exception. 
There is an impression of repeti- 
tion. Much of the statistical in- 
formation in Chapter VI concern- 
ing physicians and nurses and their 
organizations, though important, 
could well have been integrated 
into Chapter IV, thus eliminating 
the suggestion of irrelevancy. An 
index too would certainly have en- 
hanced the reference value. 

However, Dr. Dummett, who is 
Chief, Dental Service, Veterans 
Hospital, Tuskegee, Alabama and 
his collaborators have rendered a 
real service to dental medicine. 

Jessie P. GuzMaN 
Tuskegee Institute 
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NEGRO HISTORY AND HUMAN RELATIONS — 


By Ausert N. D. Brooks 


Life and History has designated February 

8-15 for the celebration of Negro History 
Week for the year of 1953. The theme of the 
celebration is “Negro History and Human Rela- 
tions.” Wise participation in this celebration te- 
quires understanding of the significance of Negro 
History, of the more vital areas of human rela- 
tions, and of the value of historical truth to groups 
working for social progress. 

The celebration has as its aim the stimulation of 
activities that will tend to correlate the work*of 
and give articulate expression to organizations de- 
voted to the improvement of human relations. © 

For those, especially Negroes, who see no need 
for a separate Negro History, it might be men- 
tioned that the Irish who march down Fifth Ave- 
nue on Saint Patrick’s Day consider themselves no 
less as great Americans, merely because their mo- 
rale is strengthened by traditions and ideas of back- 
ground that differ from the heritage of the average 
citizen. Other population elements similarly look 
back with pride to varied backgrounds. They are 
no less Americans. The important factor is that 
they do have a background in which they can take 
pride and which others can respect. Their great- 
ness as Americans is related to their mental com- 
plexes of equality or superiority, and to their favor- 
able acceptance by other groups. 

Dr. Carter G. Woodson, the founder of the 
Association, when announcing the purpose of the 
publication of the BuLietin said: 

“While this periodical is sponsored by the 
Association, it is an organ of the schools. 
It has resulted from needs which have been 
disclosed among those who are trying to 
base the education of the Negro upon the 
Negro himself. The Negro should not learn 
less about others, but more about himself. 
He should cease to study others exclusively 
and study himself in relation to others and 
others in relation to himself.” 

Dr. Woodson lived to see the day when many 


7 HE Association for the Study of Negro 


Americans other than Negroes took an interest if 
the study and writing of Negro History. In thig 
area lies the other great value of Negro Historyj 
The significance of the truth about the past of thi 
Negro is related to (1) the changing of ments 

complexes of inferiority on the part of Nege 

youth to ideas of equality and (2) the altering o 
elimination of the unfavorable stereotypes of Ne 
groes which have been accepted by other Amer 


icans. 
* * * 


The truth about the Negro is not always pretty, 
There are facts related to the past of the Neg 
which when presented with certain misrepresenta# 
tions and omissions will warrant the conclusion) 
that the Negro has no past that the human 
should respect. This conclusion relegates the Ne 
gro to the status of an inherently inferior being) 
To ignore the ugly facts tends to continue thé 
second-class citizenship of Negroes, or at best if 
courts the sufferance of other groups from whom 
Negroes demand first-class citizenship. 

The approach of Negro History to the prob 
lem is related to (1) claiming credit for the cor 
tributions to world civilization by the Egyptians 
and other darker peoples now arbitrarily classified 
as the black branch of the white race and (2) ex 
plaining the environmental factors that have de 
graded Negroes in Africa and America. With 
this approach the ugly facts need not be ignored, 
Against the background of the world’s first great 
civilization, those of the blacks of Africa betwee 
5,000 and 2,000 B.C., we can study the char ping 
tide in the affairs of men, that saw the later-in 
vasions of Africa, the kingdoms totter and fall} 
the flower of manhood slain or sold into slavery 
and the rest left to eke out a bare existence in th 
unequal struggle with jungle, desert or colonial 
oppressors. With this knowledge of history, the 
ugly fact becomes merely the point of departutt 
for correcting the environmental chain which 
caused its existence. 


(Continued on page 92) 





